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Among the froshwen who entered the City University of 
New York (CUNY) in fall 1970, about 63% were enrolled without 
interruption in each of their initial four semesters. Approximately 
70X of then were enrolled in CUNY during spring 1972, the fourth 
semester since their original enroll-ient. At the senior college, more 
than 1S% were in attendance during the fourth semester; this was true 
for 60% of the students from the community colleges. At both, high 
school average was positively associated with retention. Among 
students who left college, about 18?6 returned and were present for 
the fourth semester. While attrited students from community colleges 
were more likely to return than those from senior colleges, the 
differences were quite small. With regard to net retention rates, 
there was considerable variation among the colleges of CONY* There 
was even more variation in the rates of return of attrited students. 
When the CUNY net retention data ov^r four semesters are compared 
with national data over eight semesters, it is apparent that 
considerably more attrition will have to occur before the CUNY net 
retention rate approaches the threshold defined by the national data, 
(Author) 
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iNTuomjcrioN 

In thv t\i}i or 1970, Mic Ci ty Uni vers i t) of New York (CUNY) lni(i:if<'(l 
;i policy of opon «'i(lmi ss ions , whereby all graduates of Nc^w York ^''^^)^ \^h'M 
svluu»ls wcrv ji^narjiiitccd addussioii. An important goal of the <i|u'n ;uhui ss lutr; 
|)roj.»r.'iin is (o avoiti the low reten(ioft rates whiefj have cfiaracUM' i rnl op<ii 
aJdii ss ions niodels in other places, i-'or this reason rotcnticin dala-^^a^- 
ot ^iXMt interest and s i ^n i t icance > hoth within the (hiivorsity and lot- 
(he public' Indeed, the cjuestion of retention has generated consideralilc 
controversy. Some of the issues may l>e clarified by data we sfial I present. 

111 is report has twi) aims. I irst, it jiresents data concern in^ t fu* phenoiiuMri 

ol" re( (Mil i(Hi , ^( i nc I ud i n^ return from temporary leave). Second, it considers 

the CUNY data in a nat ional'^context , thus adding perspective for the local 
sell i 11^',, 



liiscus^ioiis oi* collci'.e attrition use the concept in difi*orent ways. The 
nroadesl definition would concern students who arc no longer matriculated 
al ihe collev'.e at whicii they initially re^;istcrGd, Wliile siieh a definition 
is used in some studies, it is siiiiplistic» since it overlooks a numbcir of 
phenomena: the students may have transferred to another CUNY college or 
are attondjng on another basis and are, therefore, still retained by the 
tin i vei's J t y ; students may have dropped out of CUNY at on^-^tiijic and may 
reenter later. Thus, a collegers retention rate is, to some extctit , a 
functi(3Ti of the definition, ^ 

A very important asjiect of retention at CUNY concerns th(^se students wlio 
leave, later to return to college. In a stiKly of CUNY students completed 
in P.){kS, Max (3) t\)und that less than half graduated within four years. 
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llowcviM', ox'cv 7(>'!j ^r\'tJuiitoJ within sc^veu years a (*ij'.ini^ rons i(l<»t ah I y 
hi^iluM* at t)^hor large universities. This sug^^ests thai a sdhs t ;in( i a I 

miinhtM' ol' CUNY stiklent s cxhibi t a pa^teiai (if leave ami return. AltiioMjijj 
iipiMJ aJiiiissions has not been in eTt'eet long enough to assess tlir presiMiei^ 
of t hr pall i-rn over a seven year period, dat.'i presented by ),avin and 
^■u<)1>:;on ( ) showed t|iat» among tlie 1970 freshmen, aliout a Ihi rd J^hxt<c^ 
who UM'l al'ler (heir I'i r-st semester had returned Cor I lie 1 li i I'd . /lai?' 
S (his elass, we ean n<^w jiresent additional data covering the I'irsl Toiir 
semestiM's (if open admissions. 

I'ROcr.nuiuivS 

Ol'fieial (lUNV retention data provided periodically by registrars on each 
caniptis arr suhjeet to eej'tain limitations. I'irst. students who ti-aiisfer 
> ^ I rf>m their ori^iinal college to another (IIINY unit oi* to a eolle);e nut of 1 he 
CUNY systian are not counted as lotained. Second, students wlio leave and 
t )u II I'eliirn to another college [both inside anci outside of CUNY) are not 
c^^mtcHl as I'etained. rhi''d» students who transfer i'rotn the day session tu 



the evening scssijfii at a given college arc also not counted as retained, 
l-ourtli, students who leave and then return to their initial college 
should be included among the retained but tli^s : ay not have occurred for 
all ca.s(vs^oii all campuses. A eonsequence of these HmitaJio/is is that 
the registrars^ data underestimate the retention rates, 



The data preserved in thi^ rcfiort are not subject all of the above 

I imi t al icHis , and thus, may provide a more refined assessment of the phenomena 

of reteniiun. Students who transfer from their origiiial colleue to anotlier 

^ . f 

l.lIN^ Tolli'j'.o .ire list.Hl .is retained. Moreover, stiiilcnts whi> Icive and 
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rvlurn (o tlu^ir ori^iiuil collc^r or tci another colIc'Kc williin iIh- CUNY 
system iivc ;i I so iiicliKlcd ninon^ the r'oiaiiKMl. [Vov purfinses oT Ihi^ report, 
Ihoy have heen eountoJ as r'Otainod at the eolk^^e of original euro I I nient , I 

e 

However, i ho data do have certain limitations which should be noted. Iirst» 
althou^'Ji we are able to track students who migrate from one colle^U' t<i 
another within (UiNY, we cannot do this for students who transfer to collo^^-^^ 
(Hitside t lie University, Second, students who transfer from the day session 
In the evening session at a college are not coiuited as retained, Ihird, 
thL-rc are three* colle|;cs for" which the data are not^yet complete i-nouf^.h 
to pei'ifii t application of our computerized trackitig system, KtiweviM' for 
these campuses we do have the unrefined registrar data; in response to 
iei|uesls» wo liave made ^'refined estiniatcs^^ in tliese three cases. 

In shoi't » though C!UNY has made imj^rovcmciits in its data collection 
system and will continue to do so our data stilt tend to underesti- 
mate retention rates. Nevertheless, the underestimates arc not as great 
as those contained in the registrars' data. 

DHFINITIONS 

The ilata are summarized in terms of the following variables: retention 
rate, net il'C^t^nt ion_/aJ^, and fourth semester return ra te. The retention 
rate is simply the proportion of tlie original cohort of freshmen who entered 
in ^'^'^ 1 » who registered for a\\ of the first four semesters at any 

college in CUNY. The net retention rate is defined by those students who 
are present for all four semesters, plus those students who left, returned, 
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iuul wore prostMit in CUNY for tlic fourth scnioslor, rojiJirul Uv;s t>r wIu^Uum' or 
not they rclurncd to tlio college iit wliieh they tjrij'/irial ly ni;il rico Int eil . 
The fourth setnosler return rrite is the pro|)ortion of nttriteil sttulenls who 
retiirneil ami were ju'esent at any (!IJNY eollej^e in the fourth scines(er» 



Our Jala tvn retention, net retention, and return are considered in the 
following manner: I'irst, we present findings lor CUNY jjs a wliole. Second, 
we report aggi'cgate findings for the senior colleges and foj' commnnit)' 
ci>lleges. Tliinl, we present data i'or individual colleges. Thesi* findings 
are desci'ihed with reference to higli school avei'age (really coNegi* aJ - 
missions average or CAAJ'^ categories. The following charM indicatc^s tlie 
names and definitions of the higii school average categories: 

High Sl'Iioo) Senior* College (^omninnity (!ollege 

Average (ilM) j^l^hll }'!^!^^^ 

Less than 70,0':. Level H Level W 

70,(1 - 7'\.\n Level A. 1 Level A 

7ri.O - 7[).[>"n Level A. 2 Regular 1 

80,{)"i or Above _ Regular _ _ Regular- 2 

At senior- colleges open admissions students arc in the Level B, Level A,l, 
and Level A. 2 categories. At community colleges the open admissions stuilents 

s 

are in the Level B and Level A categories. These del'initions allou' one to 
compare senior- eollegc ruid community college students at all l^vds of high 
school aver-age. We also present data on students l*or- whom no information o\\ 
high seiiool average was available. This group consists of those who attained 
higji school e(|uivalency diplomas, students from outside of New York City, 
aiul other's for whom the data were missing. 
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In the analyses to follow, data presented cover all freslnien who entered 
in I'all, li)7l). This includes special i)r<)gi-am students (e,^,, SI'JiK, (:<)lle|»o 
IMseovery, and other special [irogi'ams). 

RliTiiNTION 

Data on retention juid net retention rates arc presented in 'ral)le 1. The 

overall CUNY data show tliat. of the students who matriculated in the I'aM 

of 1970, i)2,9% were present for all four semesters. As has been demofist rat ed 

in almost all other studies of student retention, ther,p was a suhstantial 

difference between the senior and community colleges: 71, A% of the students 

at the i'ormoi' and r>L'fl- at tho latter were present for their I'irst four 

semesters. Wiien we eonsiiler tlie students who were in attendance without 

i nt errupt i on » ms well as tho students wlio left, returned, and were present 

in the fourth semester (tlic not retention rate), we see that the proportion 

ol* tlK^ ori^iiiuil ooliort still in attendance was considerably larger, Wliereas 

the retention rate for tlie university as a whole was 62.9%, tlie net retention 
was 

rateA<>9, r> «. This not rate was higlier for the senior colleges (76%) tlian for 
the community colleges (60,5%), However, at the latter the difference 
between tlio retention and net retention rates was greater, 

Among the senior colleges, the schools with tho highest net retention rate 
were Brooklyn Coliege and Queens College, while those with the lowest were 
John Jay and Lehman. At the community colleges the highest net retention 
rate was exhibited by Borough of Manhattan, while Queenstaorough had the 
lowest rate. 
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We now consider retention rates in relation to high school average* Table 
2 presents the data for level B students (those with high school averages 
below 70%). For the university as a whole, the net retention rate was 
57.6%. The senior college rate (63.3%) was higher than the community college 
rate (55*4%) . Among the senior colleges, retention was greatest at Hunter, 
City College, and York. It was lowest at Brooklyn College* Among the \ 
community colleges, the net retention rate was highest at Manhattan and 
lowest at Queensborough. 



We next consider the findings for students whose high school averafies were 
between 70.0 - 74,9%. The data are presented in Table 3, For this group 
the net retention rate for the University was 63%. Retentipn was higher 
at the senior\olleges (68.8%) than at the community colleges (60.1%), ^ 



J 

individual senior coll( 



Among the individual senior colleges, retention was greatest at Hunter,"^ 
City College and York. It was lowest at Lehman, Borough of Manhattan was 
the community college with the highest net persistence rate, while Queens- 
borough had the lowest rate, • 

Table 4 presents the data for students with high school averages^n the 
75.0 - 79.9% interval. Seventy percent of these students enrolled during 
the fourth semester. Senior college students were more likely to have done 
so (72.2%) than community college students (66.7%). 

Among the senior colleges, students at Brooklyn had the highest net reten- 
tion rate (79.5%); we estimated that John Jay students had the lowest net 
retention rate (64.4%), Kingsborough showed the highest net retention 



viito anions the comnninity colleges (74. H%), while Quecnsborotij^h i^xlnhiti^l 
thv lowosl rati^ (r>i)..'^'0 , 

Table 5 presents the data for students with high school avcra^'^es of 8()o 
and above. The net retention rate for these students was about Hlo. The 
rate for the sercior colleges (81,9%) was considerably higher tliari the rate 
for the coiiiiiuin i ty colleges (68.31). 

Among the setiior colleges, the net retention rate was highest at Brooklyn 
(87. 6'^^) while the estimated rate for John .Jay was 63,2^6. (*or the community 
colleges, Kingsborough (75.7''6) and Manhattan (74*0) showed the hijilu^st net 
retention rate, while Queensborough again had the lowest rate. 

Table (> provides tlie data for the group of students who have either no 
high school average or for whom this information was missing from our files, 
I'or this group the net retention rate for the University as a whole was 
60.1 [icrccnt. It was higher at the senior colleges than at the community 
CO I I egcs . 

Three main points emerge from this data. First, when students who left, 
returned, and were present in the fourth semester were added to those who 
were matriculated without interruption, the retention rate is increased. 
Second, both the retention rate and the net retention rate were higher 
at the senior colleges than at the community colleges. Third, both rates 
were positively associated with high school average That is, as higli 
school average increases, the greater is the probability that students who 
entered the University in the Fa]], 1970, would be in attendance for the 
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fourth semester, 



RliTURN 

An importiint aspect of retention analyses concerns the proportion of 
nttritcd students who return. (An earlier report (2) indicated that about 
ono-tfiir'd of the 1970 freshmen who left after their first semester of 
^.•ollcgc vjunc hiK'k for the third semester,^) Of all CUNY students who 
dropped out at iiny time during the first three semesters, nearly 18% re* 
turned and were in attendance for the fourth semester. The summary data 
arc presented in Tabic 7. There was very little difference among the 
community col lego and senior college return rates. 

Return rate data for level B students are presented in Table 8, The Uni- 
versity-wide rate was 14.6%; senior colleges and community colleges had 
almost tlio same rate. However, there was considerable variation among 
individual campuses. For the senior colleges, almost one-fourth of the 
students who left Hunter College returned and were present for the 
fourth semester. This was true for only about 7% of those from Brooklyn 
College (i.e., those leaving Hunter were more than three times as 
likely to return for the fourth semester as the attrited from Brooklyn). 
Among the community colleges, the return rate at Borough of Manhattan was 
about 28%, while at Kingsborough and NYCCC, it was about 10%, 



Table 9 presents data for students whose high school avei^age was between 
70.0 - 74.9%. Overall, about 15% of the attrited students returned for 
the fourth semester. Community college figures were similar to those for 
senior col I cges. 
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Hunter College students had the greatest probability of returning, while 
Brooklyn and Haruch had tho lowest fonrtl* semester return rale. 



At the community colleggs, students who loft Borough of Manliattnn CC 

were five times as likely to return as their counterparts at NYCCC. 



The figures for attrltcd students with high school averages in the 7r>.0 



category returned for the fourth semester. Again, senior and community 
colleges had similar return rates, 



l^hman (23, TO and York (22.8%) showed the highest rd|urn rates, while 
Baruch and Brooklyn (8,9%) exhibited the lowest rates. Ajnong community 

col legos, tho return rate for students at Borough of Manhattari CC w^is .'SS'i 
At NYCQ: tho rate was 11.1%. In short, students leiiving \MX were more 
thini throe times as likely to return than those leaving NYCCC. 

Table 11 presents the data for students who were graduated from high 
school with an average of 80% or above. The return rate for these stu- 
dents was about 16%. The differcikce between senior (15.7%) and community 
colleges (20,1%) was relatively small. 

Among the individual senior colleges, almost 29% of York students who 
left college returned for the fourth semester. This was true for less 
thiin 8% of Baruch students. Among community colleges, the return rate at 
HMCC Wcis almost 30%j at NYCCC it was 5%. 



7 J .9% irjtcrvfil are 



presented in Table 10. About.^l'7% of'student 



s in this 
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The data for attrited students without high school averages arc showii in 
Tahlo 12. The overall return rate for this group was about 'Ihero 
was substantial difference between senior and community collcKofi; at iho 
latter, the return rate was 40%, while at the former it was less than 20^6. 
While we note this difference, we are unable to interpret the finding at 
this time. 

In summary, the return rate for the University as a whole was about 18%. 
At the senior colleges, high school average was unrelated to the return 
rate. At the community colleges, there was a slight tendency for high 
school average to be positively associated with return rate. 

COMPARISON OF NATIONAL AND CUNY DATA 

One of the difficulties concerning the interpretation of CUNY retention 
data is that no commonly accepted standards exist which define a "high'' 
or a 'Mow'^ rate. One way of approaching this question is to compare CUNY 
data with findingi at the national level. Thus, a ''high" rate could be 
defined as any figure exceeding the national rate, and a low rate would be 
any figure less than the national rate, 
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The most recent national data have been presented by Astin (1). This 
study followed a national cohort of students who entered college as fresh- 
men in the ['"all of 1966. For this group, one year follow-up data were 
collected in the Fall of 1967, and four year follow-up data were obtained 
during the Fall and Winter of 1970-71. This second follow-up occurred four 
years after original enrollment. Thus, the students in this cohort who 
attci ;d four year colleges, If they were ^^on schedule", would have been 
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iiivuluatcU in ./(itic (1970). 

Astin docs no| [)rcscnt retention data for the, same tjme period, four 
semesters, covered in this report o/ijj^ohort tliat entered in 1970. lie 
provides data deseribinn retention and degree attainiftcnt through eight 
semesters. While tlic t imy periods are not the same, it may be useful tu 
compare the two sets of data: such comparisons provide an assessment of 
the degree to wl)ich the CUNY four semester reten^on data approach the 
ei^lit semester threshold provided by the natioffal data, (Of course, CUNY 
is not a ^'typlcal'^ university. Compared with students nationally, its 
stuilont li^Kly iias characteristics [lower socioeconomic status, etc) which 
;jre more likely to result in lower retention rates.) 

The dalaj aro presented in Table L'S, The comparisons show that the four 
semester CUNY net retention rates are considerably higher than the eight 
semester nationa l^afiates. The significance of this is that the CUNY cohort 
can withstand considerably more attrition before it approaches the national 
eight semester threshold. 

SUMMARY 

Among the freshmen who entered CUNY in Fall, 1970, about 63 percent were 
enrolled without interruption in each of their initial four semesters. 
Approximately 70 percent of them were enrolled in CUNY during Spring, 1972, 
the fourth semester since their original enrollment. At the senior 
colleges, more than 75 percent were in attendance during the wmrth 
semester; this was true for 60 percent of the students fromJW? community 
colleges. At both, high school; average (CAA) was positively associated 
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with rotcntioii. (Sec Table 14) 

Amonn stiidoiits who left college, nhoiit 18 percent returned and wore present 
for the fourth semester. Wiile attrlted students from community coIIoros 
were more likely to return than those from senior col leges, the differences 
were quite small . 

With rogiird to net retention rates, there was considerable variation amonK 
the colleges of CUNY. There was even more variation in the rates of return 
of attritod students. 

When the CUNY not retention data over four semesters are compared with 
national data, over eight semesters, it is apparent that considerably 
more attrition will have to occur before the CUNY net retention rate 
approaches the threshold defined by the national data. 

'rjf 

ft 
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NOTES 



1. Many supporters and opponents of open admissions uncritically accept 
the idea that attrition is a '^negative*' outcome of education, In 
many cases this may be untrue, both from the viewpoint of tho student 
and the University. We believe, for example, that a set of courses, 
particularly in community colleges, may provide students with skills 
which allow them to find more desirab. jobs. From this vantage point, 
attendance, even if followed by leave, had a ^^positivo*^ outcome. In 

I short, we believe that even i truncaved exposure to liigher education 
may help improve a person's quality of life. 

2. Estimates have been made in the following manner: At John Jay College, 
tho average difference between retention and net retention rates for 
:4cnior colleges has been added to the retention rate, This generated 
the net retention rate for John Jay, For Bronx and Hostos the same 
procedure was followed, except that we have used the average difference 

i^for •community colleges, 
■ ■% . 

3. Attrited students who return to a CUNY college other than the one at 
which they originally enrolled were counted as part of the net reten- 
tion rate for their original college. ^ 

4. College Admissions Average (CAA) is computed from grades received in 
five high school subjects: English, foreign language. Mathematics, 
science, and social studies, 

5. Of this group of second semester attrited students, about 32% had re- 
turned and were also present for the fourth semester. 
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TADLE 7 



Fourth Setwister Return Rates by College 
Fall 1970 Frefthfliaa Claaa 




COLLEGE 


Attrited 
...Students. . . 


Total Returns Present 
4th Semester 


4th SeiQOsLcr 
Return Rate 


Baruch 


A28 


41 


9.6% 


Brooklyn 
City College 
Hunter 


911 
828 
927 


119 

\^ 

181 


13.1 
13.2 

19 . 5 


John Jay 


441 






Lehman y \ 


862 


181 


21.0 


Queens / 


834 


136 


16.3 


York 


282 


63 


22.3 


SENIOR COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


5513 


888 


16.1 


Manhattan 


811 


301 


37.1 


Bronx 


795 • 


132* 


16.6* 


Hostos 


284 


41* 


1A» 4 


Kingsborough 


1155 


205 


17.7 


NYCCC 


\ 971 


80 


8.2 


Queensboro 


/ 1733 > 


• 275 


15.9 


Stoten Island 


1124 


263 


23.4 


CO>C'IUtiITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


6873 


1297 


18.9 


CUNY TOTALS 


ia»386 ; 


2185 


17.6?. 



■<Estltnated 



-22- 
TABLE 8 



Fourth 


Semester Return Rates by College for LeyU B Students 
Fall 1970 Freshman Class 




Students 


Total Returns Present 
4th Semester 


Ath Scraostcr 
Return Rate 


Baruch 


77 


14 


18.255 


Brooklyn 


117 


8 


6.8 


City College 


101 


16 


15.8 


Hunter 


57 


14 


24.6 


John Jay 


197 


29* 


14.7* 


Lehman 


89 


16 


18.0 


Queens 


64 


13 


20.3 


York 




8 


19.0 


SENIOR COLLliiQE 
TOTALS 


744 


118 


15.9 


Manhattan 


210 


59 


28.1 


Bronx 


335 


54* 


16.1* 


Uostos ^ 


141 


19* 


13.5* 


Kingsborough 


439 


43 


9.8 


NYCCC 


338 


33 


9.8 


Queensboro 


531 


76 


14.3 


Staten Island 


264 


. . 38 ., 


14.4 


COMI-IUNITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


2258 


322 


14.3 


CUNY TOTALS 


3002 


440 


1^.6% 



^Estimate 



ERLC 



TABLE 9 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by College 

Level A (Community 
Fall 1970 Freshman 



for Level A. I (Senior Co L logos) and 

Colleges) Students 

Class 



COLLUGH 


Attrlted 
, ., {students 


Total Returns Present 
4th Semester 


4th Seme.-' tor 
Return Kate 


Baruch 


95 


11 


1 1 

ii • 0/9 


Brooklyn , 


134 


14 


1 A /. 

iU « H 


City College 


1A3 


21 


14.7 


Hunter 


136 


36 


26.5 


jonn Jay 








Lehtnan 


XU H 




18.9 


v^uccns 


56 


12 


21,4 


X 0* k 


74 


16 


21,6 


SOIOR COLLEGE 

101 AIjS 






17,6 


Manhattan 


193 


53 


0 "7 CI 

Z / . 3 


Bronx 


261 v 


41** 


15.7** 


Uostos 


96 


13** 


13.5** 


Klngsborough 


298 


23 


7i 7 


NYCCC 


282 


15 


5.3 


Qucensboro 


538 


86 


16.0 


Stnton Island 


319 


61 


19.1 


COMMUiS^ITY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


1987 


292 


14.7 


CUNY TOTALS 


2789 


433 C\ 


15.5 ^ 



* Data Unavailable 
** Estimated 



TABLE 10 



Fourth Semester Return Rates by College for Level A, 2 (Senior Colleges) 
and Regular 1 (Community Colleges) Students 
FaU 1970 Freshman Class 



COLLEGi': 


Students 


Total Returns Present 
4th iJemester 


4th Semester 
Return Rate 


Daruch 


160 


8 


5.05J 


Brooklyn 


1A6 


13 


8.9 


City Colicfio 


228 


30 


13.2 


iUmter 


211 


40 


18.9 


John Jay 


209 


26* 


12.4* 


Lehman 


316 


73 


. 23.1 


Queens 


155 


23 


14.8 


York 


114 


26 


22.8 


SllUIOR COLLIiGIi 


1539 


239 


15.5 


Manhattan 


157 


56 


35.7 


aronx 


199 • 


37** 


18.6** 


Ilo^tos 

Kingsborough 


^^ 

123. 


23 


19.1** 
18.7 


NYCCC 


153 


17 


11.1 


Quconsboro 


1 

384 i 

f 


52 


13.5 


Statcn Island 


187 


32 


17.1 


COMHUKIIY COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


1250 


226 


18.1 


CUNY TOTALS 


2 789 


465 





* Estimated - Inclnd/ii all level A students (A. 1 + A.2) 

Estimated - lacliides all regular students (Regular 1 4- Regular 2) 



\ TABLE 11 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by College for Regular (Senior Colleges) and 

Regular 2 (Community Colleges) Students 
Pall 1970 Freshjuan Class 



COLLEGH 


Attrited 
Students 




Total Returns Present 
4th Semester 


4th Scmostor 
Reiiitn Rate 


Baruch 


91 




7 


7.7% 


Urooklyn 


426 




72 


16.9 


City Coilase 


343 




41 


11.9 


Huatcr 


484 




82 ✓ 


16.9 


John ^)ay 


35 




3* 


8.6* 


Lehraan 


235 




43 


18.3 


Queens 


534 




84 


15.7 


York 


,ia 




11 ... 


if 


SENIOR COLLEGE 
TOTALS 






w\ 


,l,'j.7 ^ , 


Manhattan 


57 




,17 


29.8 ■ 


Btonx 








— 


Hostos 










Klngsborough 


35 




7 


20,0 


NYCCC 


81 




4 


4.9 


Qacensboro 


162 


\ 


30 J' 


18.5 


Staten Island 


123 


34 


27.6 


COMMUNITY COLLEGK 
TOTALS 


458 




92 


20.1 


CUNY TOTALS 


2644 




435 


16.5 t 



* Estimated 

Data Unavailable 



TABLE 12 

Fourth Semester Return Rates by Collego. for Students with No High School Average 

fsM 1970 Freshman Class 



COLLEGE 


' Attrlted 
Students 


Total Returns Present 
4th Semester 


^th Semester 
Aeturn Kate 


Baruch 


5 


1 


20.0% 


Brooklyn . 


88 


12 


13.6 




13 


1 


7.7 

* 9 % t 




39 


9 


23.1 


John Jay 








Lehman 


56 


18 


31.0 


Queens 


25 


\ * 


16.0 


Vork 


14 


f 2 


14.3 


SENIOR COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


242^ 
_ ^ 




19.4 


Manhattan 


194 


1 

116 


59.8 


Bronx 










"* 


M 




Klngsborough 


260 ■ 


109 


41.9 


NYCCC 


117 ; 


11 


9.4 


Queensboro 


118 1 


31 


26.3 


Staten Island 


231 


98 


42.4 


COi^tt-IUt^m COLLEGE 
TOTALS 


. ,920, , 


365 


39.7 


CUNY TOTALS 


1162 i 


412 


35. 5Z 



* Data Unavailable 



i 



TABLE 13 |j 



Relation of High School Average and RetenHon in College; 

National and CUNY Data 
<Tall I970j're8hman Class 



Comparison of 



^ 0 



High School 



2 Year Colleges 



k Year Colleges 



Rational* 







68 


63 


75-79""' 


41 


67 

* 


48 


70-74 


31 


60 


38 


Less than 70 ^ 


29. 


55 


38 



CUNY**i 



* Retention rates for 8 semestera 
\^ Retenttoa rat^ for 4 a^estcra 



82 
72 
69 
63 



ERIC 



1 



■28- 



Net Retention Rates for Senior and Community Colleges by High School Average 
Fall 1970 Freshman Class Through Four Semesters 



High School ^ 
Average (CAA) 



80+ 

75-79 

70-74 

Le#8 than 70 



Wal 



Senior 
Colleges 



81.9% 
72.2 
68.8 
63.3 



76.0% 
(19,279) 



.Community 
Colleges 



68.3% 
66.7 
60.1 
55.4 



60.5% 
(14,133) 



Total 
CUNY 



80.6% 
70.0 
63.0 
57.6 



69. >% 
(33,412) 



«S9- 



